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THE question ia sometiniea asked — " If a man who had 
"resided in Englmd duriug the latter halt of the eighteenth 
"century were to re-visit this earth, what phase of our present 
"day civilisation would have the greatest interest for him — in 
"what departments of human knowledge would he find the 
" greatest progress ? " Much would depend upon the mental 
bias of our Rip Van Winkle, but it is hardly posslhle that he 
could ignore the transformation which the mighty giant Steam 
has wrought in all branches of human industry. Pursuing his 
inquiries, our ancestor would marvel at the cheapness and 
ease of communication, when compared with that of the 
coaching times, and he would doubtless notice with pleasure 
the wider sympathies entertained by this generation — how 
Scotchmen are brothers and not foes — ^how the differences of 
temperament are considered the pleasing variety of Nature's 
plan, and no longer objects for sarcEism and ridicule. Sooner 
or later he would ask the inevitable question: " Uow is the 
war with France progressing?" and it is impossible to 
ima^ne the astonisbroent with which he would receive our 
reply " We have not fought with France since the accession 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria." Pressing for an explana- 
tion of this remarkable assertion, he might say, perhaps 
in jest : " Many of the wonders you have shown rae 
" yoD ascribe to that mysterious agent St«am ; is it possible, 
" in some occult way, that it is responsible for this radical 
" change which must have obtained in the opinions of two 
" whole nations regarding each other? " To wmch the reply — 
" When Steam brought intercommunication we found our 
" neighbours possessed goo<l qualities, even as we, and so 
" far from being, as we in our insular ignorance believed, an 
" inferior race, they are a noble and talented people, worthy 
" of oar love and esteem." 

The Marquis of Dufferin, Her Majesty's Ambassador in 
Paris, speaking at Dover in 1893, made use of the following 
expressions : — " Halt, or more than half, the misunder- 
*' staadings which have come to exist between the EngUsb 




odKc's modes 
Bt, sad mentel 
t vUA can vo^fy diis ipHnunoe 
" wiD bare « teodenejr lo prtaBOte mtfnal ^nififtdn', gDodwill, 
** and, to B eatain extrat, « egnnnmiity of intexeatB. In 
" proportioOi tfierefoce. as we can mhipite the hoours of a 
** Morxny p«n<Mi(je mtom tfae Chaand, wb^faer as nnuds the 
" ditcofnfoit of tbe pnaaeoffsrs, or tlie expatse mod impedi- 
" menu to traffic, wiD tfae ehanees of promoting an amicable 
" (eelioa between the two eonntries be increased." 

1 bfef that a scfa^ne whidi would ftuther tfaeae objects wiU 

wive careful examtiuition, and I think it can be shown that 
e Hcems every prospect of its proving reasonabW profitable 
JMBveotora. 

The project has the merit of simplicity, and coosists of a 
Rtrafglit milway between London, Maidstone, and Dover, and 
Ifctwevn Calais, Amiens, and Paris, with very easy gradieDts, 
and a Hcrrice of fast steamers to run between Dover and 
Calais. The cost of such railways wonld be very considerable, 
UN a large aitiount of ttmnelUng and excavation wonld be 
rer^uired, but in addition to providing the shortest route, they 
woulil pcnnit trains to travel at a very high average rate of 
■iieed, us there would be no steep inclines, which on some 
hnus reduce the speed of express trains to 35 miles per hour. 
Neither would there be any bad cun-es, such as the one at 
PoUirborough, which reduces the speed of a Great Northern 
traln^ uventging 5i miles per hour, to 15. It will be 
iivldtilit that to maintain an average from start to stop, 
IndiKllng this severe check, of 54 miles per hour, it is 
neouHsury for this train to run dining considerable portions 
ot its journey at very high speeds ; as a matter of fact it 
oftou attaiuM from 72 to 7G miles per hour, yet so steady 
iti the runnini^ that most of the passengers would be 
inuroilulouM if informed that their rate of progress was so 
raiiid. 

rimro is one furthur advantage which the proposed railways 
would have over those now existing. In building locomotives 
to run upon a given line it is always necessary to design them 
with a view to the moat arduous work that they may 
roasoiiably be expected to be required to perform ; thus, on a 
Una witli sovuiw gradients, engines with comparatively small 
ftiid coupled driving wheels would be used, which would not 
lie HO Huitahlo for fast running on the level or down-hill 
auctions aa engines with a single pair of large driving wheels. 
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As the suggested railways would be almost level, very little 
climbing power would be required from the engines, which 
woidd enable a type to be selected that would probably give 
better speed results than any now viforkiog. 

The site till recently occupied by Millbank Prison would 
prove an unequalled terminus, both tor area and situation ; 
it contains about 40 acres, and if the Government were 
willing to sell, the sum received by them for the property 
would provide a spacious site further from the river for the 
collection of pictures so generously presented to the nation by 
Mr. Tate. This is, however, not a point of great importance. 

The Millbank Station would be 37 feet above high water 
mark, or 50 feet above ordnance datum, and the bridge over 
the Thames being the same height, would cause little or no 
obstruction to the river traffic. 

Details of Proposed Railway,— The Une would be level 
for the first two miles, and would then rise at a gradient of 
1 in 500 (or 10^ feet to the miLe) for 9^ miles, when an 
altitude of 150 feet above the mean sea level would be 
attained. The next 43 miles 62J chains would be level, and 
the line would then fall 1 in 765 for 2 miles 12J chains, and 
1 in 500 for the remaining 10 miles 45 chains, making a total 
length of 68 miles. The average gradient both ways would 
be 1 in 1,586. 

On leaving Calais for Paris, the line would rise at a gradient 
of 1 in 500, until in 28 miles 1,173 yards the summit of the 
line would be reached at 328 feet above the sea. The line 
would be level for 1)4 miles 920 yards, when it would fall 
1 in 500 for 20 miles 167 yards, the last 5 miles 380 yards 
being level. The total length would be 148^ miles. The 
Paris terminus would be 117 feet above the sea, and 37 feat 
above the Seine level. The average gradient both ways would 
be 1 in 1,516. 

It would he necessary to lay down four lines of rails 
throughout from the beginning, and to buy sufficient land 
at all points for an additional up and down line, At 
certain seasons of the year the traffic would be vory heavy, 
and it would be impossible to work it with any degree of 
punctuality on single up and down lines, as the boats would be 
sometimes delayed by stress of weather, and special trains 
would be frequently required to run at short notice. 

Speed of Tfains.— The average timing of the trains over J 
the whole journeys — London to Dover, and Calais 
Paris — would be faster than any now running, but ihe maximum 
speed that would bo required is daily exceeded by fast tru'-^ 
on out throe northern railways. Trains on the Midlan'' 
Great Northern Railways have attained a rate of speed 



HI tiiiluH pur hour uti a falling gradient, and in the Uiiite^ 
SUtoH, for a ehorC distance, a nite of speed of over 100 miles 
per hour h said to hikvo hesn reaohed. 

The bimt truina would be required to run to the sumuiit of 
the lino, Btartini^ level, and then ascending a gradient of 1 in 
fiOO at ail dvontgo of 69 miles per honr, they would run 67 
niilea per hour on the level, and an average of 68 on the 
fallinK gradient. Tniinu starting from Dover and Calais 
directly on the gradient would have another minute allowed, and 
tho journeys would bo accomplished in the following timeB : 

Ijrindon to Dover 68 63 64-76 

Calais to I'aria USi 137 65-03 

Paris to Calais HSJ 135 66 

Dover to Undon 66 6fi 62-76 

Mean English spoud both ways — average gradient I in 
1,586— 68'7J miloB per hour — 1 stop per 65 minutes. 

Mean French speed both ways— average gradient 1 in 1,516 
— 65-61 miles per hour— J stop per 65 minutes, 1 stop per 
2^ hours. 

In the following table the first two lines are quoted from 
" The Working and Management of an English Railway," by 
the late Sir George Findlav, and show in a striking maoner 
the effect of curves and gradients on the speed of trains; — 




London and Crewe 
Merthyr, Tredogar, and \ 
Abergavenny / 

PROPOSED HAILWAY- 
Iiondon tio Dover . . 
Calais to Paris .. 



"'S^' ', £". 



London & Crewe 
Merthyr, 1 

Tredegar, audi 
Abergavennj ) 
PROPOSED RAILWAY- 
London to Dover 
CdIbib to Paria . . '. 



am lin 
in 35 1 u 




Although, in tho examples of North Western working, the 
number of stops is equal, the two cases are not exactly 
parallel, as the fast train only stops once in 66 minutes, while 
the slower train stops 3} times. This consideration is, how- 
ever, considerably modified by the fact that a check involves 
a greater delay to a train travelling at a high rate of speed 
than to a slow one. This is shown by the intimation from a 
Great Western official that the abolition of the Swindon atop 
will save five minutes on the journey to the West — in addition 
to the compulsory ten minutes that the trains were required 
to wait in the etation^whereas, the Brighton suburban trains, 
which average about 20 miles per hour, are only allowed two 
minutes for an additional station stop. In other words the 
train between London and Crewe has about 60 minutes of 
running time per 65 minutes, while the Merthyr train has 

» about 57^ minutes. If, on the South Wales line, the time lost 
through station stops was only fi?e minutes per 65 minutes (aa 
between London and Crewe) the speed would be 22'956 miles 
per hour, and it is upon this corrected basis that the following 
calculations are founded. 

Commenting on the table quoted above, Sir George Findlay 
says : — " In practice it is usually found that sharp and 
" frequent curves are associated with steep gradients, and 
" upon railways which have to be constructed in this manner, 
" the trains must necessarily be lighter, and the average speed 
" must be considerably less than where the conditions are 
" more favourable." " It will be observed from this table that 
" upon the Merthyr, Tredegar and Abergavenny Branch, with 
" its steep gradients and severe curves, the trains can only run 
" at less than half the average speed than can, without 
" diSiculty, be maintained upon the main line, and it may be 
" added that while upon the main line the load drawn by a 
" goods engine is five tons to every ton of engine, on the 
" Merthyr Branch the load is only three tons to every ton of 
" engine, notwithstanding the low rate of spaed." "On an 
" easy gradient a coal engine will draw from eight to ten times 
" its own weight, and between London and Carlisle 2^ tons 
" of passenger train load can be drawn tor every ton of engine 
" at an average speed of from 45 to 50 miles an hour, and if 
"this is compared with the same load conveyed over the 
" Merthyr, Tredegar and Abergavenny Branch at a speed of 
"only 22 miles an hour, the effect of curves and steep 
" gradients upon the working of a railway will be seen at a 
"glance. Sbarpandreversecurvesadd to the train resistance, 
" and increase the risks attending a high rate of speed, and 
" they also largely contribute to the fatigue experienced by a 
" passenger after a long railway journey," In the same worfa 
Sir George says :— " The London and North Westeca,- 
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" Compibuy have not hitherto iimde it their principal object t 
a their trains at the highest possible rate of a 
From the foregoing table it will be seen that if i 
reduced to -10185, or about one-ti 
when accompanied by a proportional reduction of shai 
curves, an increase of lll'269l per cent, in the i 
speed vfill be obtained. The proposed English i 
gradient of 1 in 1,586 is equal to -27338 (or about one-quarter) 
of the Loudon and North Western 1 in 432, and it will be 
seen that with regard to curves the proportion is even more 
favourable. Assuming the be tore -mentioned rate of advance j 
to be continued, this would give a 41-6064 per cent, increase 
on 48J, wliich amounts to 68-679 miles per hour, with ontM 
stop per 66 minutes. The French average gradient of 1 ioif 
1,616 is equal to -28496 of 1 in 432, and would, thereforej 
permit an iocrease of 39-7696 per cent, on 48^, which i 
equivalent to 67-789 miles per hour, with one stop per fiSfl 
minutes, If, however, only half a atop were made . perV 
66 minutes (one stop per ISO minutes), 62^ minutes insteada 
of 60, per 65 minut^js, would he available for running, therobyi 
permitting an average speed of 70-612 miles per hour. 

MHaa per Namljar of Slop 



Speed by Deduction (England) 68,67 

English Average 63-76 

Speed by Deduction (France) 67'78 

French Average 63-19 

Speed by Deduction (France) 70-61 

French Average 66-51 

SteamePs. — The steamers would 1 



1 
i 

i 

contract 
ex cess -fl 



speed of 25 kuots, and, should they run sufficiently 
of their contract speed to obviate allowance for starting^ 
and slowing, the passage would be mside in a fraction overt 
52 minutes. The time allowed, however, would be one hour,,! 
the margin representing 3-3 knots, or 3'8 miles. The capacity I 
of the steamers would be about 1,000 tons. Up to the present E 
time no steamers of that size have been built to run 25 knots, J 
bub vessels of 12,500 tons have been built to a contract speed! 
of 22 knots, and a torpedo catcher has run at 30 knots. Thai 
opinion of an eminent firm of ship-builders was therefora ■ 
asked, and they have stated that they " do not apprehend any I 
" difficulty in building a vessel of about 1,000 tons to run, under -J 
"forced draft, 25 knots." This quotation referred to steel 1 
vessels. Since it was written Messrs. Yarrow, of Poplar, have J 
constructed a second-class torpedo boat of aluminium. Thia I 
smaii vessel has attained a speed 20 per cent, higher than has J 
been reached by any other vessel of the same class. The uaa j 




I haye allowed for it in the estimates, calculating the five 
paaaenger steamera to coat £250,000 each, and two smaller 
steamers, for iTiail service only, half that amount each. 

Dupation of Journey, — With the assistance of efficient 
machinei-y, the luggage could be transfei-red fi-om the train to 
the steamer, and vice versd, within five minutes, and the total 
time occupied between London and Paris would be aa 
follows : — 



London to Dover . . 
TraiiHfer of lotsgage 
Dover to Calais . . 
Transfer of luggage 
Calftis to Paris 



Paris to Calais 
Transfer of luggage 
Calais to Dover . . 
Transfer of luugoge 
Dover to London . . 
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Passenger Traffic.— The population of the United 
Kingdom is about 36,000,000. and that of Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and France, is about 92,000,000, giving a total of 
about ] 28,000,000. 

Of this enormous number only 750,000'' travel between 
England and the countries named in the year.|- (Included 
in the above are the double journeys made by some 37,000 
Americana, who travel to and from the Continent, via London.) 
This number ia out of compariaou with the 911,412,926 
journeys made last year by the population of the United 
Kingdom alone (excludingseason ticket holders); and the total 
number of paaaengers passing between England and France, 
and vice versa, is lesa than the passenger traffic between 
London and the one city of Liverpool.} 

I estimate that the proposed railway would carry 1,000,000''' 
passenfjers between London and Calais. Of this number 
probably two-thirds would proceed to Paris, and, of the 
remainder, half would leave the line at Calais and half at 
Amiena. As paasengera would travel more quickly between 
Calais and Paris than at present, it follows that many who 
now change at Amiens would travel to their destination, via 

Fares. — By the existing routes third class passengers are 
only conveyed between London and Paris by the night trains,. 
which take nine hours and a quarter London to Paris, and 



r Edward Watkin, Bart. Report of Channel Tt 
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nine hours Paris to London. The three services of the 
London Chatham and Dover and South Eastern Railways, 
rio Dover and Calais, are as follows : — 



Pakib to London. 



9. a.ii 
11. a.ir 
8.15 p.n 



;. 9 19 1 



Paili. 

I 9. a.m. 
111.50 a.m. 
I 9. p.m. 



First class passengers are conveyed by three services, 
second class by three, and third class by one, each wav 
during the 24 hours. 

The Fares are as follows ; — 





SlDBle. 


Ro.™. 


H^fRet.™. 






£ s. d. 


£ 9, d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d!^ 


Fhat class ... 


2 16 11 


4 14 9 


2 7 4* 


2 12 2 


Second class.. 


1 19 8 


3 9 10 


1 14 11" 


1 17 8* 
1 3 10 


Third class ... 


1 6 8 


2 2 


1 1 


(night only) 











Assuming passengers travel in the same proportion of class 
as there are facilities provided, haif using single and half 
half-return tickets, the average fare for the single joui'ney is 
£2 Is. 9d. The basis taken, however, in framing the follow- 
ing calculations, is half the second return of £3 9s. lOd. 

£1 lis, lid. This fare is, therefore, 6s. lOd. below what is 
believed to be the true average. 

The Calais fare is calculated on the same basis — half the 
second return of £2 3s. Od.- — £1 Is, 6d., and in the case of 
Amiens, to which return tickets are not issued, the second 
single has been assumed to be the average — £1 lis. 9d. The 
Railway would also probably convey 50,000* passengers 
between London and Dover in connection with the mail 
steamers of the Belgian Government, which make three ' 
services daily each way between that Port and Ostend, 
Third class passengers are booked, via Dover and Ostend, 
to certain towns in Belgium, but they are not allowed to 
travel between London and Dover by the boat express trains 
(with the exception of the night express before referred to), 
and leave London one hour before the first and second class 
passengers. 

* Couiitiug botli ways. 







The express fares between London and Dover are : — 

SlDRli-. Bptam. 

19/9 37/3 18/7i 

»econa ciasB 13/2 29/4 13/2 

I have, however, taken 12/6 as the average fare. 

Parcols, Sic. — I have estimated the receipts from parcels, 
mails, horses, carriages, &c., conveyed by passenger trains, 
at one-eighth of the receipts from passengers. 

The average proportion in the United Kingdom is within a 
fraction of three -sixteenths'' and on the Midland Railway it is 
as high as one-fourth. 

Goods Traffic. — In the United Kingdom the amount 
received from goods traffic is more than that received from 
passengers in the proportion of l'i055 to 1 +, but in order to 
avoid any possibiUty of error it will here he assumed to be 
equal to half the passenger receipts. By quoting the Custom 
HoQse statistics of the tonnage of goods passing h'om England 
to France and the Low Countries, and tice versii, it would be 
easy on paper to show a very large revenue from this source, 
but I feel that the course adopted will not subject me to any 
charge of undue optimism. There is direct water communica- 
tion between London and Paris, by which low-priced goods, 
TOhen rapidity of conveyance is not of importance, would doubt- 
less continue to be sent, but the following classes of goods 
(being valuable in proportion to their weight) would probably 
be conveyed by the railway : Eggs, butter, fish, fruit, flowers, 
hops, fresh meat, new potatoes, poultry, vegetables, works of 
art, bullion, books, china, clocks, articles of dress, lace, glass, 
tnanufactured leather, boots and shoes, musical instruments, 
ipictures, manufactured silk, and a proportion of spirits, 
ifined sugar, and other French productions ; also some 
'proportion of the manufactured linen, cotton, and woollen 
goods, the lighter or special articles of machinery, steel goods, 
and a share of the colonial goods imported into London, I 
With regard to many of the above speed is an all important 
consideration. 

Local Traffic. — The English local traffic might be expected 
to produce a total of £400,000 : season tickets, £75.000 ; 
passengers, i200,000; goods, £125,000 ; and the French line 

* 18'2f> per cnnt, Culculated from tbc Boivrd of Trade It&ilwu.)' KetiunB 
foilHEM, page lii. 

t CaloDlated fFom the Board of Trade Railva^ Retnna for 11^. page lix. 

I With two exce[)tiionH the above list of articles waa ^iveii by Sir Heorf 

Oakley, in bis evidencs botorc the ParliameDtary Committee, aa goods likely 

tobfl couvsyed through the proposed Cbacnel Tunnel. I take thin cppoitnnity 

E ofMlcnowledging my indebtednesa. Keport of Chanael Tannel CommiBsioii, 



0,000 : passengers, £350,000 ; goods, £250,000. The two 
hotels have been estimated to cost JE250,000 each ; i( these 
yield 5 per cent, the annual profit would be £25,000, and the 
miscellaneoua receipts, hicluding the profit from sale of 
refreshments, rent of spaces for advertising, newspaper and 
book stalls, arches in viaduct, cottages, and from money 
changing, over the whole line, are expected to be (say) ■ 
£11,810 6s. 8d., making a gross total of anticipated receipts 
of £3,700,000. 

Train Mileage. — To accommodate the continental traffi 
it would he necessary to run nine services per day each way^ 
each of which, making due allowance for a smaller traffic a 
Sundays, would carry on an average 167 passengers.' 
would, in addition, be a day mail and a day parcel express 
making a total of eleven services per day each way, Mulq 
plying this by the railway mileage — 210| — and by 400, which 1 
somewhat in excess of the number of days in the year, a t 
of 1,905,200 train miles is obtained. The daily estimate fd 
the local passenger traffic in England and in France U i 
follows :^ 

DoUj London to-* 



68 
63 



trains. Mllenee. 



Dover. (East) 
Dover, (slow) 
Maidstone, (slow) 
Chialehurst. (Suburban) 
Maidstone Branch.-t- 



148J 

77 
7 



Calais, (fast) 
Calais, (slow) 
Amiens, (slow) 
Eanbonne. (Suburban) 
Amiens Branch. J 



3,974 Total. 



Owing to the exceedingly easy maximum gradient, the 
jooda trains would be fully double the weight of those r 



* Them were S55 pasBCngers od hoaii is 
recent coUia 
f To coraieet the proposed new Btatic 
L. 0. A D. Rivilway CompanioB. 

* To connect the ptopoaed new statio 
"n Sard. 



" Seniord " at the time i 
with those of the S. 
with that of the Chemin d« Fi^ 



running on most minn lines, and it is tlimi^'lit tliat 12 each 
way would provide ample accommodatioa for the Gontmcntal 
traffic, whUa six each way locally would meet the require- 
aien ts of the local traffic. 



MllES. Each V, 



liSJ 



JaUy 



Mileage, 




5,196 


Continental. 


816 


London to Dover. 


8 


Maidstone Branch 


1,782 


Paris to Calais. 


19 


Amiena Branch. 


7,814 Total. 
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As many of tho suburban trains and most of the goods 
trains would not run on Sundays, I have multiphed these 
totals by 365, which makes a fair allowance for special traffic. 
The result is 5,606,180 train miles, making, after adding the 
Continental passenger total of 1,905,200, a grand total of 
7,301,380 train miles per annum. 

Cost of Working. — The average coat of working in the 
United Kingdom for the last few years has been — 

1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 18!t3. 1894. 

d. d. d. d. d. d. 

30-64 31-82 32-22 3224 32-6 32-4 

There is every reason to believe that, owing to the con- 
centration of a large and valuable traffic on a comparatively 
short length of railway, devoid of severe curves and gradients, 
with four lines throughout, and practically without branches, 
tho working expenses would be very much less than the 
average of British railways. However, in order to avoid any 
possibility of error, they will be calculated at 33 pence per 
train mile. 

The combined fleets of the London, Chatham, and Dover, 
and South Eastern Eailway Companies cost for maintenance — 
in 1893, £173,200; in 1894, £165,069. I have allowed 
jE300,000 in the estimated expenditure under this head. 

The Dover Harbour Board have Parliamentai-y authority to 
ivy a poll tax of one shilKng on every passenger arriving or 
tmbarking at the Fort, and a similar charge Is made at Calais 
if If, 75o. {or Is. 5d.), but in the latter case it is reduced to 
^one-half for passengers holding day excursion tickets. These 
•flharges are paid by the Bailway Companies and are included 
tho above mentioned fares. In calculating, the charge per 
__Eir has been reckoned at lialf-a-crown. In vievf, 
iwever, of the enormous advantages Dover and Calais 
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* *\Mp from the pro*'=i:'»i nJl-n- i 

«.s> \(us»c»^*rH from the inccsi 



»•"■•-_ 



-■ - ■ r I 



:.>i'WAted Cost of Raihwaj*— Tie :-:sc :£ riif nJlTTET 

-^ .*.tKl at Ji;39,144,'S6o kzd izi* 5G=izierf t: il =•"•' Ti" 

^ ;^ • vuU of iW.&W.-je-!. Ihis sizi ^zizl'i re r^** '"' 

> 'VUuiture Stock 1" »: ro: 

.^xiinarv „ ... 1: ^V.Im: 

• ' - - _ 
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v» uv ihc anticipated riiitircf ijli 

RECEIPTS. 

s s. a. 

. u;u*, 166,666 f an il f I'-f 1^4 i^ 

v:^*.c»s, 166,666: as 31 i I»f4 Tci 5 6 

V^^'i. X»,lK)Ot at 12 «... ?: J.?: 3 

*v.>. UsscA, Carriages. eK. r:*: ^; 14 10 

^ ^xv*^ iWWc rl-'.^i 1^ 6 

v..^ 'S^fec. ra»8engers ... I».t\:o: 

Si>a»on TickeK '5. XC 

CivkhIs ... lir.rt: 

l\*wnger8 ... -3r^? XV .:^ 

oxwls ... 2.3.:. XO 

<v«»<s ^^ ft per cent. 

«-".■•-" i'' 

iw ••• •.• — -. — - ~ v» 

Il.>i0 6 S 



f3,7C0.aV 



^^ 800,000 

Cwati/e:. 125. 000 

£1,466,410 
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The first thing that will be uotioed ia the low proportion the 
working expenses hear to the gross income — iO per cent. 
The explanation ia that in working a heavy traffic — ^such as 
may reasonably he espected between London and the second 
city of the world, whose population exceeds that of ocr four 
largest towns combined : Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, 

I and Birmingham — the working expenses bear a much 
smaller ratio to receipts than on lines where the traffic is light. 
The exceedingly low fares that railway companies can charge 
for excursion traffic when they anticipate well-filled traina are 
a proof of the extreme profitableness of running similar trains 
at ordinary fares, and it is a fact that, although most passenger 
trains provide seating accommodation tor from 400 to 500 
passengers, the average receipts per train mile are only 
48 pence, which is, perhaps, about equivalent to one passenger 
per compartment. The difference between the cost of working 
a full or an empty train is, of course, infinitesimal. It 
will be within the memory of all that in a recent case 
the London and South Western Railway Company proved that 
they obtained more profit from the low rates in force between 
Southampton Docks and London than from the higher rates 
from intermediate stations, as in the former case the traffic 
was heavy and regular, and the goods trains, being full, were 
enabled to run through to their destination without stoppages 

■ at little more than half the cost of a " pick-up " goods train 
travelling the same distance. It will be seen that the Con- 
tinental passenger traffic is espected to produce £1,812,496 
at a coat of Ji261,965 for railway and £200,000-' for steamboat 
expenditure, and the Continental goods traffic £819,443 at a 
cost af £290,774 for railways and £100,000 for steamers. 

The proportion of expenditure to receipts becomes more 
normal in the local traSic which is expected to produce 
£1,031,250 at a cost of £508,701, or 49-33 percent. If this 
is further analysed the anticipated local passenger reoeipts 
(including the Ostend boat traffic) are £656,250, expenses 
£877,310, or 57-49 per cent,, and local goods receipts 
1 £375,000; expenses, owing to the exceptionally easy gradients, ■ 
[ £131,391, or 35-03 per cent. As all the express trains wouldj 
I on the inner rails it would not he necessary either toj 
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ahunt or to hurry the >joods trains, and as the lino would be ] 
practically without branches very liitle niaralialling would be 
necessary ; it will therefore be evident that thig claes of traffic 
would be worked with great economy. 

Reception of Scheme in England. — I now come to 

the manner in which the scheioe may be expected to be 
received in England. The companies which at present convey 
the Continental traffic would feel, and, 1 am afraid, with 
reason, that to some extent, at least, their earning powers 
would be interfered with by the construction of the proposed I 
railway, and there can be no doubt that in the interests of ' 
their Shareholders they would very properly oppose the scheme 
by every means in their power. WhUe making every allow- 
ance for the importance of this opposition I believe that the 
country generally will welcome the proposal as tending to 
give additional permanence to the good feeling now existing 
between ourselves and France, and if the project is backed by , 
public opinion there can be no question of the ultimate result. 

Situation in France.— X. The situation in TVance, . 
however, is very different, as the Northern of France Bailway J 
Company, as is well known, has received from the Government I 
a concession granting exclusive rights for the construction and I 
working of railways in the district. The concession expires \ 
in 1950, when the lines belonging to the Company will 
revert unconditionally to the French Government. 

2. — There are several reasons why the London and Paria I 
Railway scheme will be well received in France. Briefly they 
are as follows : — 

(a) There is at the present time absolutely no competition 
between the French railways, ''Indeed, it is hardly 
" creditable to a great coiintry that there should only 
" be one line running from Calais to Marseilles, and 
" that there should be no competition in railway, \ 
" traffic between any of the great centres of France." ' 
The Timi's, May 10th, 1894. 
" Many Frenchmen with whom I have discussed the 
" question are of opinion that they want a shorter \ 
" Une [from CalaiaJ to Paris, and through Paris to .< 
" Marseilles, and, therefore, the policy would be to J 
" shorten and straighten and multiply the arterial .' 
" railways of EVanoe. If there is never to be a 
" railway but the Chemin de Fer du Nord opened, 
" and no improvement in their management, it would 1 
'■ be a gi-eat blot [on the Channel Tunnel] in my I 
" estimate." — Sir EnwARij Watkik, report of Channel i 
Tunnel Commission, S 70. 
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(b) Owinji! to the construction of the St. Gotliard Tunnel, 
an(l certain railway connections consequent thereon, 
a large amount of traffic to and from England, 
which formerly passed throngh France, now goes 
■via Ostend and rm Hamburg. The effect of the 
proposed gi'eat acceleration between London and 
Paris would be to divert the best paying portion of 
this traffic, and to cause it to traverse France. For 
this reason, and from the fact that the Southern 
watering places would be rendered more accessible 
to English visitors, it is thought that the majority of 
French Railway Companies will support the scheme. 
" The following petition was distributed among the 
" deputies to-day on the assembling of the Chamber :— 
" ' Many Bankers, Engineers and Tradesmen in Paris 
" ' urge that diplomatic negotiations should be entered 
" ' into between the Freach and British Governments 
" ' with a view to the re -consider at ion of the question 
'• ' of the proposed methodsof communication between 
"'the two countries. Bis schemes have been put 
" 'forward — (1) a tunnel under the channel; (2) a 
'• ' bridge over the channel ; (3) a transmarine tunne! ; 
" ' (4) a tubular railway; (5) a mixed passage ; (6) 
" ' a steam ferry carrying a train.' M. Deloncle, who 
" was appointed by the Committee on Petitions to 
" deal with this petition, has presented his report, 
"which says: 'Your Committee cannot fail to ac- 
" ' knowledge that it is very expedient tiiat the 
"'Government of the Eepublic should open fresh 
" ' diplomatic negotiations with Great Britain for the 
" 'object indicated in the petition. The Committee 
" ' confine themselves to placing on record the pressing 
" ' economic interests which attach to the construction 
" ' of a permanent railway, and the establishment of 
"'a means of transport between France and Eng- 
"'land,'" — Reuter, Paris, June 4th, 1894. Daily 
News, Juno 6th, 

(c) It is just possible if prompt action were taken that 
the project might be completed in time to convey 
passengers to the groat Paris Exhibition of 1000 ; 
should such be the case, there can be no doubt that 
large numbers of people would avail themselves of 
the opportunity to visit Paris, as they would be able 
to return on the same day, which is impossible at 
present. 



The following table givos the number of visitors to the 
previous exhibitions at Paris . — 



Toe. 


So of 


ToU 


"«■ 


1855 
1867 
1878 
1889 


200 
217 
IM 
16i 


5,162,330 
10,200,000 
16,159,719 
82,354,111 


25,812 
47,000 
83,297 
192,881 



((/) The revenue derived from customs would probably 

show a considerable increase, as moat articles 

imported from England are dutiable, 

3> — The French Government, it supported by public 

opinion, as seems likely to be the case, might issue stock to 

buy back the remainder of the conceBsion to the Northern of 

France, which bars the way to the construction of the London 

and Paris Railway. 

It is very probahle that the French Government will 
entertain tlie purchase of the French railways before the 
expiration of the concession as— 

(a) As the amortisation of the capital would be completed 
by 1 950, the P'rench Government, by issuing perpetual 
stock to buy up the shares of the Northern Company, 
would make a small hut immediate annual protit from 
the difference between the net earnings of the railway 
and the sum payable as interest on the new loan, and 
{b) The State would take over the railway in thorough 
working order, whereas it the concession is allowed 
to expire the Railway Company will naturally spend 
as little as possible on renewals during the lost 20 or 
30 years, and the State would probably be put to 
considerable expense on acquiring the property. 
The operation of liquidating a railway company, although 
of considerable magnitude, would be, it is thought, compara- 
tively simple, aa it is probahle that most ot the proprietors 
would be willing to receive perpetual stock ot the same capital 
value as that (at the time being) of the terminal anuuities they 
then hold. 

The new line could not be opened before 1900 when the 
capital value of the stock will be ot course somewhat lower 
than at present. 

4. — It the French Government should not decide to absorb 
the Northern of France Ballway Company it would be necessary 
tor the proposed railway to make an arrangement to pay the 
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Northern Company a certain sum aunually until 1950, in 
return for the waiving by the latter of then- exclusive railway 
rights in the North of France. 

The number of paaseugers travelling between England and 
the Continent, via Calais and Boulogne, during the last few 
years has been as follows : — 



Veal. 


Culnin. 


Boulogae. 


Total. 


ia86 


213,984 


118,723 


834,707 


1887 


236, (!95 


103,007 


338,702 


1888 


248,001 


104,953 


359,954 


1889- 


840,934 


110,023 


456,957 


1890 


262,864 


91,640 


353,904 


1891 


258,465 


89,301 


347,766 


1892 


248,347 


86,528 


384,875 


1893 


228,229 


84,772 


313,001 


1894+ 


235,021 


90,507 


325,628 



The above figures are quoted from the annnal Consular 
Eeports from Calais. 

Owing, partly, to the Antwerp Exhibition, the year 1894 
■waa a prosperous one for the cross Channel passenger traffic, 
the numbers showing an increase of 111,000 over the previous 
year, which, it should be stated, was somewhat below the 
average. Of this excess, the Calais and Boulogne routes 
combined only managed to secure 12,600, which clearly shows 
that, in a normal year, there would have been a considerable 
decrease. This conclusion is confii-med by a perusal of the 
foregoing figures, and by the following quotation from the 
Eailumy News of January 5, 1895 : — "Taking the Continental 
" passenger business in the first half of the year, the number 
" of passengers carried between this country and the Conti- 
" nent, via Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe and Ostend, showed a 
" falling-off in numbers on the two first and substantial 
" increases on the two last-named routes. In June, however, 
" owing largely to the Antwerp Exhibition, there was an 
•' improvement in the numbers carried by all the routes, and 
" this improvement was maintained during the next three 
"months, mainly through the same cause. For the last 
" quarter of the year the business fell to a normal level, 
" and the returns will probably show results somewhat similar 
" to those of the first six months of the year." 

Excluding 1894, which was exceptional, it will be noticed 
that the totals have shown steady diminution since 1889, 
although the total for 1890 was somewhat highei; than 168B. 



Pe.iis Eiliibitioa. 



f Autnerp Exhibition. 
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In view of this continued decline it does not seem probable 
that ihe total for 19(X), were it a normal year, would exceed 
800,000. 

The fares received by tiie Northern of France Railway Com- 
pany, for the French section of the journey from London to 
Paris, via Calais, are : — 





Single. 


Betntn. 


H^-ntnrD. 


szsp- 


First class ... 
Second class ... 

Third class ... 
(night only) 


£ S. d. 
16 9 
16 11 
11 9 


1 19 10 

1 8 8 
18 9 


£ s. d. 
19 11 
14 4 
9 4^ 


£ s. d. 
13 4 
15 7i 
10 7 



First class passengers are conveyed by three services, second 
class by three, and third class by one, each way, during the 
twenty-four hours. Assuming that passengers travel in the 
same proportion of class as there are facilities provided, half 
using single and half half-return tickets, the average fare for 
the single journey is 18s, 3d. Multiplying this sum by 
300,000, and adding 50 per cent, for goods traffic, a result of 
£410,625 is obtained. After adding £150,000 for local traffic 
between Calais, Amiens and Paris, making a total of £560,625, 
and deducting 45 per cent, for working expenses, the net annual 
loss which the construction of the London and Paris Eailway 
would entail upon the Northern of France appears to be 
£308,344. This estimate probably exceeds the loss that would 
be felt by the Northern Railway, because — 

(a) It is improbable that the opening of the London and 
Paris Railway would terminate the traffic via, Folke- 
stone and Boulogne, although it would probably 
reduce the number of passengers. 
(6) All passengers arriving at Calais and Boulogne do not 
go through to Paris. I have estimated that two- 
thirds will go through to the capital, and of the 
remaining third, half will leave the line at Calais and 
half at Amiene. No allowance for this has been 
made in the present estimate, not for the fact that 
the fares from Boulogne are 14 per cent, less than 
those from Calais, the distance being proportionately 
less, 
(c) When Calais can be reached in 2 hours and 8 minutes 
from London, it seems likely that the traffic from 
that port to other towns served by the Northern 
Railway will be much increased, and this will go 
far to counterbalance the loss of the English traffic. 



Dividend' — It is possible, that if the payment to the 
Northern Eailway were made a first charge on the revenues 
of the London and Paris Railway, the Debenture Holders 
would require 3^ per cent, until the expiry of the concession, 
and the net profit account would stand aa follows; — 

Proposed Appropriation of Balance availahle for Diviilend. 

£ 
Compensation to Northern ot France (until 1950) 306,344 
Debenture Stock £10,000,000 at 3 per cent. ... 300,000 
ati „ (until 1950) 50,000 
Preference Stock £15,500,000 at 4 per cent. ... 620,000 
Ordinal? Stock £15.500.000 at 6 per cent. ... 930.000 
Balance Forward ... 35,216 



i2,243,560 



Competition— 1.— Speed.— There is yet one important 
question to be considered. Briefly put it isasfollowa : — Would it 
not be possible for the existing railway companies to convey 
passengers more rapidly between London and Paris than is at 
present the case, and is there not a possibility of their reducing 
fares to such a level that the proposed railway could not make 
a sufficient profit? I will deal with the two separately. 

The three services of the London. Chatham and Dover 
Bailway between London and Paris are as follows : — 

Leave London 9.0 a.m.. 11.0 a.m., 8.15 p.m., 

Actual time occupied 7 h. 41 m. 7 h. 56 m. 9 h. 19 m. 

Leave Paris 9.0a.m., 11.50 a.m., 9, Op. in.. 

Actual time occupied 7 h. 39 m. 7 h. 24 m. 8 h. 59 m. 

The tune of 7 hours 24 minutes is the shortest that has 
ever been advertised by this route, and is even less than was 
taken by the Club Train, which has been withdrawn. The 
average speed between Paris and Calais Pier ia over 49 miles 
per hour, excluding a five minutes stop at Amiens, and the task 
of hauling a heavy train from Dover Pier to Victoria, including 
stops at Dover Town and Heme Hill, over the Chatham Com- 
pany's road, which is probably the most difiioult main line 
in the Kingdom, in one hour and forty-five minutes, is so 
severe that it is not always accomplished to time. However, 
if an average speed of 50 miles per honr were maintained, 
plus five minutes for joining or dividing City and West End 
trains, the saving in time would be only 6\ minutes. 
Assuming the same rate of speed were reached in France the 
saving would be only 3^ minutes, making a total of 10 minutes 
on the railway journey. The best steamers now running 
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Parr it d» jsereaee far the present year is due to 

ne 'JirsvJSD ExhibitioD, but it will be seen that 

-n.ere lias imesL a sfieady normal increase, and it is 

.rooanie rhai in 1900 the number of passengers 

jonvered ^viil be little short of 150,000. 

It -3 iifficxiit a> tell with any degree of certainty 
vaac ei&cc die opening of the London and Paris 
Baiiwav ^onid have on this route. The acceleration 
hetwetffl Londoa and Dover would be favourable to 
it, but the fine and fast boats to be put cvn the Dover- 
Caiaia :rervice would probably cause not a few of the 
paasengeas to and from B^gium to retnn: to the 
?ibort sea rotite, of which this line of sitd»i:>ers has 
been one of the most formidable coiiipeaf toc^ 

c ) The cost of working has been i^etckcc^Fvi jt? $S renoe 
per train mile, which is fractionallx- irjrw ir.iir ihe 
average of British Eailways, 

There can be no doubt thai th£> w^^-.tk ^sr^Ki^es 
on a line, devoid of seviwpe <:^urc«i jtrji iin^-itfcis. 
with four lines throughout^ a3f>43 jirfc«iir*oi TV-ibrc: 
branches, would be decidodV fes$i xhwr. zih; a^^r^i^jr 
of English Kailways, as niMOiX >citmihiS ^'.Jiji be 
worked at a loss, did ibcv 7k"»i tc^viSj :m:fii: xt 
the main Hne. The aitNN&xii ^rc <;htm:nu: t^JiI *c i::z:i^ 
wasted by passenger en^T«^ ^'^mu: i%t :t.^,i*'^«%iL:rirIy 
small, on account of ii:^ iib«%nw a: iiT»mnnf^ izd 
the Railway would beaW^ ^'^^tfiiiliw iw*??- :iii< "v^icu* 
of the booked hours^ osf ihr ^tnmjn^ rtt?ni*.r:awnc. 
For the same reason iii^ r^illitw: ^wvst: vrnncr. -mc >u 
numerous, but would Vf V«hi ^^^V. <*tTH*io'W. tuu. "::nr 
cost of repairs per tarair: Thik ^hwur. ht >in;aJ, 1-^ >> 
therefore probable iKm Tirf w^: (\ v^a-scn^ v-iuiil ktc 
exceed 80 pence p?r irwr. miir - ^^'i^ ^^>i i-r^i-it. miifs 
X 3 pence £93,767. 

a> In the United KiT«yrtOTr. ^hjr ^nvvitn: >«..«ic'»c,^ mur. 
i^>ods traffic is rjoc* 5;hti.r th*»': t^>t>c«< rt-w. iife?^- 
sengers in the laiir o: Tiv^n n-.*^ -« ^?u -,'?i-*tnrrc 
to one. The esiimMst K^^»* ..^ji^-keAt^n*-. x% ^rj^vs^ ^ 
based on half ii«^ tws^ij**!^- t^j^r^fir-^^v >,■,>- >^in ^ 
probably well within :Nt »*»Ni. '^^ J ^«.':A-,*t Jv 
unsafe to predict mojj^ "7^^ Ati^U*.^ f«.»5*yn^- trr 
goods are equal k- i^?^ »-^-'*^*- ***5 twss:;tC5C 
receipts. 

, ^ The total »«*qrt?s, apart f^>« t=^ ;^^..;^ s^t.--^, : 
which is <*h^nonsly ftS'^'»«'**: *-> *<.?.. -.^s* 
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leas than the averago earnings per mile opou of all 

the railways in England and Wales.''' 
It will be immediately evident that a line having its most 
distant termini only 65 minutes and 2J hours respectively, 
from the Capital will earn more than the average, especially 
when it is the "shortest, quickest, and most direct route." 
Mr, W. Polhtt, the General Manager of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, giving evidence in favour 
of the I3ill for that Company's extension to Loudon, said that 
the earnings of the new line, which is 98 miles in length, ox- 
eluding a portion of the Metropolitan Railway over which the 
Company will have running powers, would not bo leas than 
£11,000 per mile. 

As an instance of the extreme caution which has been 
observed in framing the estimates for the local traffic, I may 
take the following. I have estimated that it will be necessary 
to run 40 suburban trains each way daily between London 
and Chislehuret. This is about an average of one train per 
half-hour. The trains would accommodate 50O passengers. 
If we assume, for the sake of convenience, that they run some- 
what less than half full over the whole distance of 11 miles, 
at an average fare of one penny per mile, the earnings would 
be 240 ponce (£1) per train mile, or £880 per day. Multiply- 
ing this by 338, to allow for less traffic on Sundays, a result 
of £293,040 per annum is obtained. This sum exceoda by 
£18,040 the estimate for the total local pasBcnger receipts in 
England. 

The revision of the two estimates (a & c) to which attention 
has been drawn would suffice to pay an additional dividend of 
2 per cent., making 8 per cent, in all, carrying forward 
£46,760. After 1950 £358,344 additional would be available 
for dividend on the ordinary stock, which, with the balance 
previously shown, would make the ordinary dividend lOi per 
cent., with £17,604 forward. 

Future Prospects. When speaking of the future pros- 
pects of the proposed railway it must not bo forgotten that the 
great Siberian Railway is steadily approaching completion, 
and before 1900 it is probable that there will be a clear run 
from Paris to Irkutsk, which is about 45 miles from the great 
lake Baikal. From this point to Wladiwostok on the Pacific 
coast some sections are in course of construction, and when 
the whole is completed there will be an unbroken line, 8.150 
miles in length, from Paris, via St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
to the Western ahores of the Pacific Ocean. 
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The railway northward from Capetown is makkg progress, 
and there seems every probability that in tomt&tmre years it 
will reach Egypt, thus bringing Cape Town, via Brindisi, 
within 15 days of London. There can be no doubt that the 
opening of these great trade routes will cause a ccnuriderable 
itiarease of railway traffic between London and Eastern 
Europe. 

There never was a time so favourable as the present for the 
construction of a great International undertaking like the pro- 
posed raQway, because (a) the peace of Europe was never 
more assured, and (b) owmg to the abundance of money, and 
the consequent low rate of interest now current, the demand 
for profitable investments is unusually keen ; it is probable 
that the magnitude of the proposed undertaking, so far from 
proving a hindrance, will draw public attention to it, and it is 
certain that there are many on both sides of the C^ianhel who 
would give their strong financial support to the scheme, even 
were its prospects less oright, in order to secure its refifisobtion, 
and the commercial benefits resulting therefrom. 



APPENDIX 



ENGLISH COST. 



£ s. d. 

Tunnels, 18 miles, 78} chains, at £100 per yard. . . . 8,340,700 
Embankments, 15,595,964 cubic yards — 

Cuttings, 15,595,96i cubic yards at 8d 519,865 9 4 

„ 121,637,881 „ „ 9d. .. .. 4,557,651 15 9 
Embankments for Stations, 900,000 cubic yards- 
Cuttings for Stations, 900,000 cubic yards at 8d. 30,000 
„ „ 1,800,000 „ „ 9d. 67,500 
Stations, 10 Suburban at £2,500— £25,000 
„ Maidstone and Dover, at £5,000— 10,000 

„ 8 Country, at £1,600— 12,000 

47,000 

„ London Terminus 60,000 

Sidings 15,000 

Land and Compensation, 50 miles at £3,000 . . . . 150,000 

„ „ Metropolitan, 5 miles at £500,000 2,500,000 

Bridge over Thames 750,000 

Permanent Way, Masonry and Telegraphs — 

68 miles at £20,000 per mile (four lines) . . . . 1,360,000 

Legal, Surveying and Parliamentary Expenses • . . • 500,000 
Interest on Capital during construction — 

£12,000,000 at 2 J per cent, for four years . . . . 1,200,000 

Rolling Stock 400,000 

Hotel 250,000 

Junction with Northern Lines, via West London ) qqq qqq q q 

Extension • . . . . . • • • • | ' 

Junction Line at Maidstone 100,000 

Workshops, Plant, and Cottages 50,000 

Horses, Vans, and Omnibuses 25,000 

Viaduct, South London, 2 miles 8 chains, at £300,000) 630 000 

per mile j ' 



£17,052,717 5 1 
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